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FRIAR  PUCK; 

OR,  'NEW-YEAR'S   CALLS. 

MY  young  friends,  let  me  introduce  to  your  ac- 
quaintance the  young  gentleman  represented  in  the 
picture,  FRIAR  PUCK.  You  need  not  shake  hands 
with  him ;  you  see  that  both  are  occupied  holding 
his  new-year's  gifts.  This  is  new-year's  day,  tind 
the  little  Friar  has,  in  accordance  with  the  usages 
of  his  Dutch  ancestors,  been  .making  calls  and  ex- 
changing the  compliments  of  the  season.  The  arch 
little  rogue  is  not  n  friar,  as  he  pretends  to  be,  but  is 
only  in  disguise.  He  put  on  the  cowl  and  coarse 
surplice  of  a  monk  for  a  little  masquerading  sport. 
Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  custom  of  making  calls  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  among  the  Dutch  people  of 
this  country  and  their  descendants  ?  You  would 
like  to  hear,  I  know — so  I  will  tell  you. 

Many  years  ago,  it  was  a  custom  among  the 
burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  (that  was  the  name 
of  New  York,  in  old  times)  early  on  new-year's  day> 
to  call  on  all  their  friends.  The  city  was  then  but  a 
small  town.  t  All  the  family,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  from  the  grandfather  to  the  grandchild, 
would  go  out  together  in  the  morning  and  call  on 
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one  of  their  neighbors,  who  had  not  yet  gone  out, 
and  there  partake  of  the  refreshments  most  bounti- 
fully provided,  consisting  of  dough-nuts,  pumpkin 
pies,  ham,  sandwiches,  oysters,  sour-krout,  and  all 
sorts  of  liquors.  When  they  had  regaled  themselves 
sufficiently  here,  they  were  joined  by  all  their  neigh- 
bor's family  and  then  proceeded  to  the  next  friend's 
house.  Here  they  regaled  themselves  in  the  same 
way  awhile,  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  family 
they  had  called  on,  proceeded  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
till  the  company  became  very  large,  when  they  went 
to  some  wealthy  burgher's  commodious  mansion,  as 
previously  arranged,  and  spent  the  night  in  feasting 
and.  dancing. 

This  was  a  very  social  and  pleasant  way  of  passing 
the  day  and  evening — each  particular  set  of  friends 
meeting  by  themselves,  to  have  a  hearty  carouse. 
The  custom  could  only  exist  in  a  small  place.  It 
w.culd  not  do  at  all  for  a  large  city  like  New  York 
or  Boston  ;  and  so,  as  the  town  grew  large,  and  it 
became  difficult  for  whole  families  to  visit  together, 
the  custom  gradually  changed,  and  it  is  now  very 
different. 

At  this  period,  in  New  York,  it  has  become  the 
universal  custom  for  the  young  and  middle-aged 
men  to  call  on  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  on 
new-year's  day.  From  this  custom  there  are  few 
exceptions,  save  that  men  having  families  are  ex- 
cused, if  they  choose  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  the  bach- 
elors are  seldom  forgiven  if  they  do  not  on  this  day 
pay  their  respects  to  their  female  friends. 


The  ladies  stay  at  home,  of  course,  and  have  a 
treat  prepared  for  their  annual  guests.  Sometimes 
these  treats  are  very  expensive.  1  have  known  men 
to  incur  five  hundred  dollars'  expense,  on  such  oc- 
casions. But  this  is  accounted  an  unworthy  osten- 
tation, and  is  latterly  seldom  seen,  and  never  among 
those  who  have  any  pretensions  to  taste. 

However,  this  is  a  good  custom,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  preserve  sociality  and  friendship  in  society.  Men, 
often,  through  their  multifarious  affairs  of  business, 
are  compelled  to  neglect  acquaintances,  for  whom 
they  entertain  a  high  regard,  for  a  whole  year  or 
more.  It  is  then  unpleasant  to  call ;  and  the  ac- 
quaintanceship would,  in  most  cases,  be  forever  at 
an  end,  but  for  the  new-year's  tails.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  ladies  greet  all  of  their  old  acquaintances 
kindly,  and  forgive  all  past  offences.  Men,  there- 
fore, call,  and  feel  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome,  what- 
ever coolness  may  have  arisen  between  the  parties. 
The  opportunity  heing  thus  presented,  explanations 
take  place,  and  the  friendship  is  renewed.  There 
are  very  few  quarrels  or  misunderstandings  between 
ladies  and  gentlemen  which  could  not  be  amicably 
adjusted,  if  the  parties  would  talk  over  the  matter 
kindly  and  rationally. 

This  custom  of  new-year  calls  has  existed  in  New 
York  arid  Albany  ever  since  the  settlement  of  those 
places,  and  within  a  few  years  has  been  adopted 
elsewhere. 
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TRUTH. 

"This  above  all! — to  thine  own  self  be  true  ! 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

CHAPTER  I. 
A  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE. 

"Mother!  mother!"  exclaimed  a  sweet, eager 
.voice,  and  the  speaker,  a  child  of  thirteen 
years,  burst  into  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton  sat  at  work,  "don't  you  think  there  is  to 
be  a  prize  given  on  exhibition  day  for  the  best 
composition!  And  I  mean  to  try  for  it— 
shan't  I? 

She  was  a  little,  harum-scarum  looking 
imp!  I  suppose  she  had  run  all  the  way  home 
from  school,  for  her  straw  bonnet  hung  on  ' 
her  ne^k  instead  of  her  head,  and  a  prlftision 
of  soft  dark  hair  was  streaming  in  such  disor- 
der about  her  glowing  face,  that  you  could 
not  tell  if  she  were  pretty  or  not;  but  you 
could  see  a  pair  of  brilliant,  gray  or  blue 
or  black  eyes — they  certainly  changed  their 
.color  with,  every  new  emotion;  but  I  think 
they  were  really  gray — full  of  laughter,  and 
love  beaming  through  the  truant  tresses,  and 
all  eloquent  with  the  beauty  of  a  fresh,  warm 


.  an<je  in  the  child's    eves    is   no 
ncy;  for  evei  v  one  noticed 
.  onv.  Kate  Stunner,  used 
:>.  Harriet  was  a:iarv  they 
iien  she    was    thoughtful; 
:    and  when  happy  and  lo\ 
they  changed  to  the  tenderest  blue. 

.-?.  Carlton  drew  the  little  girl  towaids 
her,  and  smoothed  back  the  rebellious  curls, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  with  a  long 
drawn  sigh,  "My  dear  Harriet!  how  you  do 
look!''  / 

"Oh,  mother!  it's  not  the  least  matter  how 
/  look!  If  I  were  only  a  beauty,  now,  like 
Angelina  Burton,  I  would  keep  my  hair  as 
smooth  as — as  any  thing;  but  I  wouldn't  rub 
my  cheeks  though,  as  she  does  always,  just 
before  she  goes  into  a  room  where  there  is 
comMpy — would  you,  mother?" 

Mother  gazed  at  her  child's  expressive 
face,  as  she  spoke,  with  its  irregular,  yet 
lovely  features,  the  strange,  bright  eyes,  the 
changing  cheek,  the  full  and  sweet,  but  spir- 
ited month,  and  said  to  herself.  "Whatever 
you  may  think,  my  darling.  1  would 

:::cyour  simple,  innocent,  childlike  uncon- 
<ci"U>ness,  for  all  Angelina's  beauty,  spoiled 
as  it  is  bv  vanitv  and  affectation." 
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"But,  mother,  do  give  me  a  subject  for  com- 
position, for  I  want  to  write  it  now,  this 
minute!" 

"Harriet,"  said  Mrs..  Carlton,  quietly,  ''go 
and  brush  your  hair,  change  your  shoes,  and 
mend  that  rent  in  your  dress  as  neatly  as  you 
can." 

Harriet  half  pouted;  but  she  met  her  moth- 
er's tranquil, eye;  the  pout  changed  to  a  good- 
humored  smile,  and  kissing  her  affectionately, 
.-he  hounded  off  to  do  her  bidding. 

\Vhile  she  is  gone,  you  would  like — would 
you  not,  dear  reader? — to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  her.  I  can  guess  wh'at  they  are,  and 
will  answer  them,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mrs.  Carlton  is  u  widow,  with  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  a  handsome  house,  in  Tremont 
street,  Boston.  She  has  been  a  star  in  fash- 
ionable life,  but  since  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
whom»she  tenderly  loved,  she  has  retired  from 
the  gay  world,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
child — -a  wild,  frank,  happy,  generous  and  im- 
petuous creature,  with  half  a  dozen  glaring- 
faults,  and  one  rare  virtue  which  nobly  re- 
deemed them  all.  That  virtue,  patient  reader, 
you  must  find  out  for  yourself.  Perhaps  you 
will  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
AUNT      E  L  0  I  S  E  . 

Harriet  was  busy  with  her  composition 
when  her  aunt,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Carlton,  entered  the  room.  Aunt  Eloise  was  e 
weak-minded  and  weak-hearted  lady  of  a  very 
uncertain  age— unhappily  gifted  with  more 
sensibility  than  sense.  She  really  had  a  deal 
of  feeling — for  herself — and  an  almost  inex- 
haustible shower  of  tears,  varied  occasion- 
ally by  hysterics  and  fainting-fits,  whenever 
any  pressing  exigency  ,in  the  fate  of  her 
friends  demanded  self-possession,  energy,  or 
immediate  assistance.  If,  too,  there  happen- 
ed, as  there  will  sometimes,  in  all  households, 
to  be  an  urgent  necessity  for  instant  exertion 
by  any  member  of  the  family,  such  as  sewing, 
watching  with  an  invalid,  shopping  with  a 
country  cousin,  poor  Aunt  Eloise  was  invari- 
ably and  most  unfortunately  seized  with  a 
sudden  toothache,  headache,  pain  in  the  side, 
strange  feelings,  dreadful  nervousness,  or 
some  trouble  of  the  kind,  which  quite  pre- 
cluded the  propriety  of  asking  her  aid. 

Every  morning  at  breakfast  Aunt  Eloise 
edified  the  family  with  a  wonderful  dream, 
which  the  breakfast-bell  had  interrupted,  and 
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every  evening  she  grew  sentimental  over  the 
reminiscences  which  the  twilight  hour  awak- 
ened. It  was  then  that  innumerable  shades 
of  former  admirers  arose.  Some  doubled  if 
they  had  ever  been  more  than  shades;  but 
Aunt  Eloise  certainly  knew  best  about  that, 
and  who  had  a  right  to  deny,  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  knelt  to  her  for  pity;  that  Colonel  Green 
had  vowep!  eternal  adoration;  and  that  Law- 
yer-Lynx had  laid  his  he'art,  his  hand,  and 
his  fees, which  were  not  quite  a  fortune,  at  her 
feet? 

Aunt  Eloise  had  been — at  least  she  hinted 
so — a  beauty  and  a  blue,  in  her  day;  and,  to 
maintain  both  characters,  she  rouged,  wore 
false  ringlets, and  scribbled  love-verses,  which 
she  had  a  bad  habit  of  leaving,  by  accident, 
between  the  leaves  of  books  in  every  fre- 
quented room  of  the  hquse. 

She  thought  and  avowed  herself  extrava-  • 
gantly  fond  of  her  niece,  during  her  early 
childhood,  and  imagined  she  displayed  a 
graceful  enthusiasm  in  exclaiming,  every  now 
and  then,  in  her  presence,  and  in  that  of 
others,  "Oh!  you  angel  child!  I  do  think 
she  is  the  sweetest  creature!  Come  here  and 
kiss  me,  you  beauty!"  &c.,  SLC.  But  no  one 
ever  saw  Aunt  Eloise  taking  care  of  the  child, 
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attending  to  its  little  wants,  or  doing  any  thing 
for  its  benefit.  The  only  tangible  proof  of 
her  affection  for  her  niece,  was  in  the  shape  of 
bonbons  and  candy  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  home  from  her  frequent  walks  in 
Tremont  street.  Harriet  regularly  handed 
these  forbidden-  luxuries  to  her  mother, and  Mrs. 
Carlton  as  regularly  threw  them  into  the  fire. 

"Is  n't  it  a  pity  to  waste  such  nice  things, 
mother?  Why  not  give  them  to  some  poor 
child  in  the  street?"  asked  the  little  girl  one 
day,  as  she  watched,  with  longing  eyes,  a 
paper  full  of  the  tempting  poison,  which  her 
mother  was  quietly  emptying  into  the  grate. 

Mrs.  Carlton  did  not  disdain  to  reason  with 
her  child: 

"That  would  be  worse  than  wasted,  dear. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  give  to  another  what  I 
refuse  to  you  on  account  of  ils  unwholesome- 
ness.'' 

But  Harriet  had  now  been  for  a  long  time 
out  of  the  spinster's  hooks — as  the  saying  is — 
and  this  misfortune  occurred  as  follows: 

One  mormon,  when  she  was  about  six 
vears  old,  the  child  came  into  her  mother's 
room  from  her  aunt's,  where  she  had  been  al- 
ternately pelted,  scolded,  and  teased,  till  she 
was  weary,  and  seating  herself  in  a  corner, 
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remained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  thought. 
She  had  been  reading  to  her  mother  that 
morning,  and  one  sentence,  of  which  she  had 
asked  an  explanation,  had  made  ^a  deep  im- 
pression upon  her.  It  was  this — "God  sends 
us  trials  and  troubles  to  strengthen  and  purify 
our  hearts."  She  now  sat  in  the  corner,  with- 
out speaking  or  stirring,  until  her  mother's 
voice  startled  her  from  her  reverie. 

"Of  what  are  you  now  thinking,  Harriet?" 

"Mother,  did  God  send  Aunt  Eloise  to 
strengthen  and  purify  my  heart?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  child?" 

"Why,  the  book  says  he  sends  trials  for 
that,  and  she  is  the  greatest  trial  1  .have,  you 
know." 

The  indignant  maiden  was  just  entering  the 
room  as  this  dialogue  began,  and  hearing  her 
onvn  name,  she  had  stopped,  unseen,  to  listen. 
Speechless  with  rage,  she  returned  to  her 
chamber,  and  was  never  heard  to  call  Harriet 
an  angel  child  again. 

Bui*  we  have  wasted  more  words  on  the  fair 
Eloise's  follies  than  they  deserve.  Let  us 
return  to  Harriet's  all-important  composition. 

The  maidens-lady,  selfish  and  indolent  as 
she  was,  took  it  into  her  head  sometimes  to  be 
exceedingly  inquisitive;  and  officious,  too, 
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particularly  where  she  thought  her  literary' 
talents  could  come  into  play.  She  walked  up 
to  Harriet  and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

'•'What's  this,  hey?  oh!  a  story!  That's 
right,  Harriet,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  taking  to 
literary  pursuits.  Come,  child!  give  me 
the  pen  and  I  will  improve  that  sentence  for 
you." 

"Thank  you,  aunt,  but  I  don't  want  it  im- 
proved." 

"Not  want  it  improved^     There's  vanity!" 

"Indeed,  aunt,  I  am  not  vain  about  it,  and 
I  would  like  you  to  help  me,  if  it  were  not  to 
be  shown  as  mine.  It  wouldn't  be  fair,  you 
know,  to  pass  off  another's  as  my  own.  I  am 
writing  for  a  prize." 

"For  a  prize!  So  much  the  more  reason 
that  you  should  be  assisted.  There,  dear,  ri^n 
away  to  your  play,  and  I  will  write  it  all  forx 
you.  You'll  be  sure  to  win  the  prize.'" 

With  every  word  thus  uttered,  Harriet's 
eyes  had  grown  larger  and  darker,  and  at  the 
close,  she  turned  them,  full  of  astonishment, 
from  her 'aunt's  face  to  her  mother's.  Re- 
assured by  the  expression  of  the  latter,  she 
replied, 

•    "But,  Aunt  Eloiso,  that  would  be    a    false- 
hood,  you  know." 
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"A  falsehood,  miss!"  cried  the  maiden, 
sharply,  "It  is  a  very  common  thing,  I  assure 
you." 

"But "not  the  less  false  for  being  common, 
Eloise,"  said  Mrs.  Carlton;  "pray  let  Harriet 
have  her  own  way  about  it.  If  would  be  far 
better  to  lose  the  prize,  than  to  gain  it  thus 
dishonestly." 

Aunt  Eloise,  as  usual,  secretly  determined 
to  have  her  own  way;  but  she  said  no  more 
then,  and  Harriet  pursued  her  employment 
without  further  interruption. 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE    PRIZE. 

The  exhibition  d-ay  had  arrived.  Harriet 
had  finished  her  story  several  days  before, 
and  read  it  to  her  mother.  It  was  a  simple, 
graceful,  childlike  effusion,  with. less  of  pre- 
tension and  ornament,  and  more  of  spirit  and 
originality  than  the  compositions1  of  most  chil- 
dren of»the  same  age  contain. 

Mrs.  Carlton  seemed  much  pleased;  but 
Aunt  Eloise  had  criticised  it  without  mercy. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  observed  to  smile 
frequently  with  a  cunning,  sly,  triumphant  ex- 
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pression,  peculiar  to  herself — an  expression 
whicli  she  always  wore  when  she  had  a  secret, 
and  secrets  she  had,  in  abundance — a  ne\f 
one  almost  every  .day — trivial,  petty  secrets. 
which  no  one  cared  about  but  herself;  but 
which  she  guarded  as  jealously  as  if  they  had 
been  apples  of  gold. 

The  exhibition  day  had  arrived. 
—  "Good  bye,  mother;  good  bye,  aunty, ".said 
Harriet,  zlancing  for  a  moment  into  the  break- 
fast-room. 

She  was  looking  very  pretty,  in  a  simple, 
tasteful  dress,  made  for  the  occasion.  She 
held  the  story  in  her  hand,  neatly  enclosed  in 
an  envelope,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  hope  — 
the  cloudless  hope  of  childhood. 

"Don't  be  surprised,  Harriet,"  said  her 
aunt,  "at  any  thing  that  may  happen  to-day. 
Only  be  thankful  if  the  prize  is-  yours,  that's 
all." 

"If  Ka'te  Sumner  don't  win  it,  I  do  hope  I 
shall  !"  replied  the  eager  child,  and  away  die 
tripped  to  school.  • 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Mrs.  Carlton  and  her 
sister  took  their  seats  among  the  audience  in 
the  exhibition  room.  The  usual  exercises 
were  completed,  and  it  only  remained  for 
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the    compositions    to    l?e    read    aloud    by  the 
teacher. 

The  first  was  a  sentimental  essay  upon- 
Friendship.  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  teacher, 
looked  first  surprised,  then  amused,  then  vex- 
ed as  he  read,  while  a  gaily  and  fashionably 
dressed  lady,  who  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  assembly,  was  observed  to  toss 
her  head  and  fan  herself  with  a  very  compla- 
cent air,  while  she  met,  with  a  nod,  the  con- 
scjpus  eyes  of  a  fair  and  beautiful,  but 
haughty  looking  girl  of  fifteen,  seated  among 
the  pupils. 

"By  Angelina  Burton,"  said  the  teacher, 
as  he  concluded,  and  laying  it  aside  without 
further  comment,  he  took  up  the  next — c 'Lines 
to  a-  Favorite  Tree,"  "by  Catharine  Surn- 
ner." 

It  was  short  and  simple*  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows— 

.  Thy  leaves' lightest  murmur, 

Oh  !  beautiful  tree  I 
Each  bend  of  thy  brandies, 

The  stately,  the  free, 
Each  wild,  wavy  whisper, 
Is  music  lo  me. 

I  gaze  thro'  thy  labyrinth, 
Golden  and  green, 
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Where  the  li^ht  loves  to  linger. 

Irj  glory  serene, 
Far  up,  till  yon  heaven-blue 

Trembles  between. 

1  shut  out  the  city. 

Its  si.irht  and  its  sound, 
Ami  away    Tar  away, 

For  the  fores!  I'm  bound, 
For  the  noble  old  forest, 

\\  hich  ages  have  crow  ned. 

I  lean  on  its  moss  banks, 

I  stoop  o'er  its  rills, 
I  see,  thro'  its  vistas, 

The  vapor- wreathed  hills, 
And  my  soul  with  a  gush 

Of  wild  happiness  fills! 

I  pine  for  the  freshness, 
The  freedom,  the  health, 

Which  Nature  can  give  me — 
My  soul's  dearest  wealth 

is  wasted  in  cities ; 

Where  only,   by  stealth, 

The  mountain-born  breezes 

Can  fitfully  play. 
Where  we  steal  but  a  glimpse 

Of  this  glorious  day, 
And  but  by  the  calendar, 

Learn  it  is  Mav. 
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But  away  with  repining, 

I'll  study,  from  thee, 
A  lesson  of  patience, 

Oh  !  noble,  old  tree  ! 
'Mid  dark  walls  imprisoned, 
-  Thou  droop'st  not  like  me; 

But  strivest  forever, 

Still  up,  strong  and  brave, 
Till  in  heaven's  pure  sunshine, 

Thy  free  branches  wave ! 
Oh  !  thus  may  /  meet  it, 

No  longer  a  slave  ! 

The  next  was  a  story,    and   Harriet   Carl- 

on's  eyes  and  cheeks  changed  color    as    she 

stened.     It  was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.! 

he  incidents  were  hers,  the  sentiment    more 

novel-like,    and  many   a   flowery    and    highly" 

aght  sentence  had  been  introduced,  which 

she  had  never  heard  before. 

She  sat  speechless  /with  wonder,  indigna- 
tion, and  dismay,  and  though  several  other 
inferior  compositions  were  read,  she  was  so 
'absorbed  in  reverie,  that  she  heard  no  more 
until  she  was  startled  by  Mr.  Wentvvorth's 
voice  calling  her  by  name.  She  looked  up. 
In  his  hand  was  Ihe  prize — a  richly  chased, 
golden  pencil-case,  suspended  to  a  chain  of 
the  same  material.  The  sound,  the  sight,  re- 


called  her  bewildered  faculties,  and  ere  she 
reached  the  desk, she  had  formed  a  resolution, 
which,  however,  it  required  all  her  native 
strength  of  soul  to  put  in  practice. 

"Miss  Carlton,  the  prize  is  yours!"  and 
the  teacher  leaned  forward'  to  throw  the  chain 
around  her  neck.  The  child  drew  back — 

"No,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  low,  but  firm  and 
distinct  voice,  locking  up  bravely  in  his  face, 
"I  did  not  write  the  story  you  have  read." 

"Not  write  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  "why,  then,  does  it  bear  your  name? 
Am  I  to  understand,  Miss  Carlton,  that  you 
have  asked  another's  assistance  in  your  com- 
position, and  that  you  now  repent  the  decep- 
tion?" 

.  Poor  Harriet!  this  was  too  much!  Her 
dark  eyes  first  flashed,  and  then  filled  with 
tears;  her  lip  trembled  with  emotion,  and  she 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  disdaining  a  reply  to 
this  unmerited  charge. 

A  slight  and  sneering  laugh  from  the  beauty 
aroused  her,  and  she  answered,  respectfully^ 
but  firmly, 

"The  story,  I  did  write, was  in  that  envelope 
yesterda^.  Some  one  has  changed  it  without 
my  knowledge.  It  was  not  so  good  as  that 
you.  have  read;  so  I  must  not  take  the  prize." 
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There  was  a  murmur  of  applause  through 
the  assembly,  and  the  teacher  bent  upon  the 
blushing  girl  a  look  of  approval,  which  amply 
repaid  her  for  all  the  embarrassment  she  had 
suffered. 

Aunt  Eloise  took  advantage  of  the  momen- 
tary excitement  to  steal  unobserved  from  the 
room.  Harriet  took  her  seat,  and  Miss  An- 
gelina Burton  was  next  called  up.  The  portly 
matron  leaned  smilingly  forward;  and  the 
graceful  little  beauty,  already  affecting  the 
airs  of  a  fine  lady,  sauntered  up  to  the  desk 
and  languidly  reached  out  her  hand  for  the 
prize. 

"I  cannot  say  much  for  your  taste  in  selec- 
tion, Miss  Burton.  I  do  not  admire  your  au- 
thor's sentiments.  The  next  time  you  wish  to 
make  an  extract,  you  must  allow  me  to  choose 
for  you.  There  are  better  things  than  this, 
even  in  the  trashy  magazine  from  which  you 
have  copied  it." 

And  with  this  severe,  but  justly  merited, re- 
proof of  the  imposition  that  had  been  prac- 
tised, he  handed  the  young  lady,  not  the  prize, 
which  she  expected,  but  the  MS.  r?say  on. 
Fi;irr.dship,  which  she  had  copied,  word  for 
word,  from  an  old  magazine. 
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The  portly  lady  turned  very  red,  and  the 
beauty,  bursting  into  tears  of  anger  and  mor- 
tification, returned  to  her  seat  discomfited. 

"Miss  Catharine  Sumner,"  resumed  the 
teacher,  with  a  benign  smile,  to  a  plain,  yet 
noble-looking  girl,  who  came  forward  as  he 
spoke,  "I  believe  there  can  be.  no  mistake 
about  your  little  effusion.  I  feel  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  you  the  reward,  due,  not 
only  to  your  mental  cultivation,  but  to  the 
goodness  of  your  heart.  What!  do  you,  too, 
hesitate?" 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,"  said  the 
generous  Kate,  taking  a  paper  from  her  pock- 
et, "to  read  Harriet's  story  before  you  de- 
cide. I  asked  her  for  a  copy  several  days 
ago,  and  here  it  is." 

"You  shall  read  it  to  the  audience  yourself, 
my  dear;  I  am  sure  they  will  listen  patiently 
to  so  kind  a  pleader  in  her  friend's  behalf." 

The  listeners  looked  pleased  and  eager  to 
hear  the  story;  and  Kate  Sumner, with  a  mod- 
est self-possession,  which  %  well  became  her, 
and  with  her  fine  eyes  lighting  up  as  she  read, 
did  full  justice  to  the  pretty  and  touching  story, 
of  which  Harriet  had  been  so  cruelly  robbed. 

"It  is  well  worth  reading,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  when  she  had  finished;  "your  friend 
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has  won  the  prize,  my  dear  young  lad)  ;  and, 
as  she  owes  it  to  your  generosity,  you  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  it,  yourself." 

Kate's  fa'ce  glowed  with  emotion  as  she 
hung  the  chain  around  Harriet's  neck;  and 
Harriet  coi*ld-not  restrain  her  tears, while  she 
whispered, 

"I  will  take  it,  not  as  a  prize,  but  as  a  gift 
from  you,  dear  Kate  !" 

"And  now,  Miss  Sumner,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  in  conclusion,  '.'let  me  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  these  volumes,  as  a  token  of  your 
teacher's  respect  and  esteem,"  and  present- 
ing her  a  beautifully  bound  edition  of  Milton's 
works,  he  bowed  his  adieji  to  the  retiring  au- 
dience. 

*         *         *    • '    #         *       s*         * 

"Will  you  lend  me  your  prize-pencil  this 
morning,  Harriet?"  said  Mrs.  Carlton  the 
next  day.  She  was  dressed  for  a  walk,  and 
Harriet  wondered  why  she  should  want  the 
pencil  to  take  out  with  her;  but  she  immedi- 
ately unclasped  the  chain  from  her  neck,  and 
handed  it  to  her  mother  without  asking  any 
questions. 

She    was   rewarded   at  dinner  by  finding  it 
lying  at  the -side  of  her  plate,  with  the   single 
word,   "TRUTH,"  engraved  upon  its  seal. 
3 


THE  CAMEL, 

lk Patient  of  thirst  aud  toil, 


Son  of  the  desert." 


The  camel  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  that  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  where  it  has,  from  lime  imme- 
morial, been  used  in  traversing  those  im- 
mense deserts  of  burning  sand,  which  are 
impassable  to  every  other  quadruped  except 
the  dromedary,  which,  although  distinguish- 
ed by  a  diftereait  name,  and  by  having  two 
.hunches  on  its  back,  while  the  camellias 
.  only  one,  is  supposed  to  be  originally  of  the 
same  race. 

The   camel   is,  to  the  Arabian,,  what   the 
reindeer  is   to  -the  Laplander.     Its  milk   is 
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rich  and  nutritive ;  its  flesh,  when  young,  is 
excellent  food,  wholesome  and  invigorating  ; 
and  its'  hair,  or  fleece,  which  falls  off  always 
in  the  spring,  is  manufactured  into  fine  stufts, 
and  almost  every  article  necessary  for  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  and  the  covering  of  their 
tents. 

To  comprehend  the  full  value  of  this  ani- 
mal, we  must  figure  to  ourselves  a  country 
without  verdure  and  without  water,  where  a 
clear  sky  and  burning  sun  above,  from 
which  no  friendly  shade  affords  a  shelter, 
parch  every  living  creature  with  intolerable 
thirst ;  while  an  immense  expanse  of  scorched 
sands  beneath,  presents  to  the  eye  a  dreary 
scene  of  barren  uniformity,  in  which  no  ob- 
ject reminds  the  traveler  of  the  existence  of 
animated  nature. 

Such  are  those  immense  deserts  which 
the  camel  and  the  dromedary  alone-can  trav- 
erse. It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the 
Arab  regards  the  camel  as  an  inestimable 
present  from  Heaven — a  sacred  animal, 
without  the  aid  of  which  he  could  not  sub- 
sist in  those  frightful  deserts,  which  secure 
his  independence,  and  surround  him  with  an 
impregnable  rampart.  In  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  their  whole  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  those  useful  animals. 

Of  all    the    quadrupeds   with    which -the 


earth  is  replenished,  this-  is  the  most  tame 
and  submissive:  he  kneels  down  to  be  load- 
ed and  unloaded,  and,  even  when  overbur- 
dened, often  makes  the  most  piteous  com- 
plaints without  offering  the  least  resistance. 
He  is;  at  the  same  time,  so  extremely  sensi- 
ble of  injustice  or  ill  treatment,  that,  when 
this  is  carried  too  far,  the  inflicter  will  not 
find  it  easy  to  escape  his  vengeance.  It  is 
said  he  will  retain  the  remembrance  of  an  in- 
jury, till  an  opportunity  offers  for  gratifying 
his  revenge.  Eager,  however,  to  express 
his  resentment,  he  no  longer  retains  any  ran- 
cor \vhen  once  he  is  satisfied.  When  an 
Arab,  therefore,  has  excited  the  rage  of  a 
camel,  he  throws  down  his  garments  in  some 
place  near  which  the  animal  is  to  pass,  and 
disposes  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
appear  to  cover  a  man  sleepii;  iem. 

The  animal   recognizes  the  L  ;iz"es 

them  in  his  teeth,  shakes  them  with  \iolence, 
and  tramples  on  them  in  a  jage.  When  his 
anger  is  appeased,  he  leaves  them,  and  then 
the  owner  of  the  garments  may  make  his 
appearance  without  any  fear,  and  may  load 
and  guide  him  as  he  pleases. 

In  viewing  the  singular  conformation  of 
this  animal,  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  the  evi- 
dent marks  which  it  bears  of  a  regular  de- 
sign, .  in  an  Organization  so  wonderfully 
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adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  used, 
and  to  the  place  which  he  is  appointed  to 
hold  in  the  system  of  animated  nature.  His 
feet  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  on 
which  he  is  to  tread.  They  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  traveling  on  stones  ;  and  he  can- 
not well  support  himself  on  moist  and  slrp- 
pery  clays  ;  but  his  broad  hoofs  ar6  perfect- 
ly calculated  for  traveling  on  the  dry  and 
parched  sands  of  Arabia.  But  the  peculiar* 
and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  cam- 
el, is.  its  faculty,  of  abstaining  from  water 
longer  than  any  other  animal — a  property  so 
necessary  in  those  immense  deserts.  For 
this  the  God  of  nature  has  provided  by  a 
singular  internal  conformation  ;  for,  besides 
the  four  stomachs  which  he  has,  in  common 
with  other  ruminating  animals,  he  is  also 
furnished  with  a  fifth  bag,  that  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  water,  where  it  remains  uncor- 
rupted,  and  without  mingling  with  the  other 
aliments.  When  the  camel  is  pressed  with 
thirst,  or  has  need  of  water  to  moisten  his 
aliment,  in  chewing  the  cud,  he  draws  up  in- 
to the  stomach,  or  even  into  the  throat,  a 
part  of  this  reserve.  Furnished  with  so  ca- 
pacious and  convenient  a  receptacle,  he  can 
take  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  at  once, 
and  remain  many  days  without  drinking. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  attempts  to  intro- 
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duce  either  the  camel. or  the  reindeer  int 
other  countries  than  those  to  which  ^they 
originally  belong,  have  completely  failed. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  appear  evidently 
designed  by  Providence  for  the  service  jyid 
solace  of  man,  in  those  countries  where  no 
other  animals  are  qualified  to  supersede  their 
utility. 
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THE  REDBREAST. 

Though  the    redbreast   is  generally   ad- 
mired for  his  song,  he  is  still   n^ore    admired 
for  his   attachment    to,    and  confidence   in 
mankind.     In  all  countries,  he  is   a  favorite, 
and  has  what.may  be  called  a  pet  name.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bornholm    call    him    Tommi 
Lideii,  the  Norwegians,  Peter  Ronsmed,  the 
Germans,  Thomas  Gierdet,  and  in  England 
he   is  known  as  Robin  Redbreast,  or  by  the  • 
still  more  familiar  appellation  of  Bob.  BufTon 
describes,  with  his  usual  elegance,  the  winter 
manners    of  this    bird.     "In    that    season," 
says  he,  "they  visit  our  dwellings,  and  seek 
the  warmest  and  most   sheltered    situations  ; 
and  if  any  one  happens  still  to  continue  in  the 


woods,  it  becomes  the  companion  of  the  fag- 
got maker,  cherishes  itself  at  his  fire,  pecks 
at  his  bread,  and  flutters  the  whole  day  round 
him,  chirping  its  slender  pip.  But  when  the 
cold  grows  more  seyere,  and  thick  snow 
covers  the  ground,  it  approaches  our  houses, 
and  taps  at  the  windows  with  its  bill,  as  if  to 
entreat  nn  asylum,  which  is  cheerfully  grant- 
ed; and  it  repays  the  favor 'by  the  most 
amiable  familiarity,  gathering  the  crumbs 
from  the  table,  distinguishing  affectionately 
the  people  of  the  house,  and  assuming  a 
warble,  not  indeed  so  rich  .as  that  in  the 
spring,  but  more  delicate.  This  it  retains 
through  all  the  rigors  of  the  season,  to  hail 
each  day  the  kindness  of  its  host, -and  the 
sweetness  of  its  retreat."  The  bill  of  the 
robin  is  slender  and  delicate  ;  its  eyes  are 
large,  dark,  and.  expressive,  and  its  aspect 
mild  ;  its  head  and  all  the  upper  parts  of  its 
body  are  brown,  tinged  with  a  greenish  olive; 
the  neck  and  breast  are  of  a  fine  deep  red- 
dish orange ;  a  spot  of  the  color  marks  its 
forehead  pits  belly  is  whitish,  and  %the  legs 
and  feet  of  a  dusky  black.  It  is  near  six 
inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
4he  end  of  the  tail  ;  the  former  being  about 
half  an  inr-li.  MM  1  the  latter  two  inches  and  a 
t'ia!f. 

T;Yis  li.-rl,  in    Kn-' :>nd,  has   the    sweetest 
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song  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  ;  the  notes  of 
othe,r  birds  are,  indeed,  louder,'  and  their 
inflections  more  capricious ;  but-  the  red- 
breast's voice  is  soft,  tender  and  well  sup- 
ported ;  and  more  to  be  valued,  as  we  enjoy 
it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 

During  the  spring,  the  robin  haunts  the 
wood,  the  grove,  and  the  ^garden,  and  re- 
tires to  the  thickest  and  shadiest  hedge-rows 
to  breed  in?  where  its  nest  is  usually  .placed 
among  the  roots  of  trees,  in  some  concealed 
spot  near  the  ground.  In  winter  it  endeav- 
ors to  support  itself,  by  chirping  round  the 
warm  habitations  of  mankind,  and  by  com- 
ing into  those  shelters  where  the  rigor  of 
the  season  is  artificially  expelled,  and  where 
insects  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers, 
attracted  by  the  same  cause.  The  female 
lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs,  of  a  dull  while 
color,  diversified  with  reddish  streaks.  In- 
sects and  worms  are  ^the  principal  food  of 
the  redbreast.  The  latter,  it  very  dexterously 
renders  fit  to  be  eaten,  by  taking  hold  of  the 
extremity  of  one  in  its  peak,  and  beating  it 
against  the  ground  till  the  inside  comes 
away,  and  then  repealing  the  operation  with 
the  other  end,  till  the  outer  part  is  entirely 
cleansed. 
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THE  WALRUS,  OR  SEA-HORSE. 

This  animal  is  often  seen  of  the  size  of  a 
great  ox.  and  sometimes  exceeds  the  size  of 
the  elephant.  Its  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics are  accurately  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying plate.  The  head  is  round,  the  eyes 
are  small  and  very  brilliant.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  its  countenance  is  its  two 
great  tusks,  which  project  from  its  mouth 
from  eighteen  inches  to  fwo  feet,  and  diverge 
slightly  at  the  points.  As  a  defence  against 
the  extreme  cold,  these  animals  have  a  hide 
which  is  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  cov- 
ered with  coarse  hair  ;  and  they  likewise 
possess,  like  the  whale  tribe,  a  coating  of  oily 
fat.  with  which  their  bodies  are  completely 
enveloped.  Thus  clothed,  they  descend  to 
the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  repose 
upon  their  icy  beds  without  inconvenience. 
Their  color  varies  with  their  age  :  the  young 
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are  black,  they  then  become  brown,  and 
gradually  grow  more  and  more  pule,  till  in 
old  age  they  become  quite  white.  The  inside 
of  their  paws  is  defended  by  a  thick  and 
rough  coating,  produced/  probably,  by  the 
coarse  usage  tiiey  receive  in  climbing  over 
rocks  and  ice. 

The  common  dimensions  of  the  walrus 
are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  though  some 
authors  declare  that  it  reaches  a  magnitude 
of  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  circumference.  The  tusks,  when  cut  out 
of  the  skull,  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
in  length,  and  weigh  about  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds.  They  are  used  by  the  animal  in 
procuring  its  food,  and  as  a  weapon  against 
its  foes,  of  which  the  bear  on  land,  and  the 
sword-fish  in  the  water,  are  amongst  the 
most  nimble  and  fierce.  They  are  also  used 
in  enabling  the  animal  to  raise  its  unwieldy 
bulk  upon  the  ice,  when  its  access  to  the 
shore  is  prevented. 


